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DISTINCTION SS 


For personal valour and fortitude in 
situations of danger and difficulty, our 
men of the fighting forces receive from 
the hands of the King a decoration which 
is a permanent symbol of the nation’s 
admiring recognition. 


To attain honourable distinction is a b « 2 . 

worthy ambition not only in the Services ecause “ Vamour” is a quality 
but in all departments of civilian activity. Vermouth. Genuine choice wines 
For the industrial business organisation and health giving herbs are blended 


it takes the form of firmly established 
reputation, which is the most precious into a real Vermouth, which 


of business assets. ' x , 
provides the ideal aperitif or with 


But no progressive business can rest on ; . ‘ 
its past good deeds. It must hold its dis- added ingredients, a delightful 


tinction by unremitting vigilance and cocktail 
energy. That is why throughout all , 
departments the Chatwood Tradition is Unfortunately supplies are re- 
kept ever in mind: : 
THE P stricted — if you are fortunate 
“ Achievement is but another x } 
milestone along the highway of enough to get a bottle, treat it 


CHATWOOD iecere peceae ower iil 
With Care. 
4 é Cc URITY THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LTD., on 


Bankers’ Engineers, 
VERMOUTIERS (London) LIMITED 


Head Office: SHREWSBURY, England. 
Sackville House, Piccadilly, W.1 
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Was is impossible to lower the boats, and when rescue | WHEN YOU 
work cannot be carried out alongside, all hope depends on the REBUILD 


accuracy of the projected lines. In this, as in other respects, the 
Schermuly Pistol Rocket) Apparatus has earned the 
confidence and approbation of seamen all over the world 
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THE BODY 


The train conveying the body of the Duke of Kent arrived from Scotland on 
August 23, and was conveyed by road to Windsor in an R.A,F. ambulance tender 
The coffin, covered by fhe Duke's own Standard, was carried into the Albert 
Memorial Chapel, Windsor Castle, by N.C.O.s of the R.AF. The funeral took place 
at 11.30 a.m. on Saturday, August 29, at St. George's Chapel, Windsor Castle, and 


was attended by the King and Queen, Queen Mary, the Duchess of Kent, and many 


OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT ARRIVES FROM SCOTLAND. 
THE COFFIN WAS PLACED ON AN R.A.F. AMBULANCE TENDER AND TAKEN TO WINDSOR. 
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DRAPED IN THE DUKE’S OWN STANDARD, 


other British and Allied royal mourners. The bearer party was drawn from non 
commissioned air crews of operational fighter squadrons of the R.A.F. The pall 
bearers were all Air Marshals or Air Vice-Marshals. As the coffin was lowered into 
the vault, the King cast ashes on it from a silver bowl, and Last Post and Reveille, 
sounded by trumpeters of the R.A.F., ended the service. !n this intimate and sad family 
ceremony, his chauffeur and old ‘‘ nanny "’ were present, but not a single Cabinet Minister 
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HE Duke of Wellington once remarked that the 
only thing he was afraid of was fear. Just as 
some physicians of the body have claimed in the past— 
and claim to-day—that there is only one physical 
disease, and that all other diseases are mere secondary 
manifestations of it, so certain philosophers have 
attributed all moral error and perversity to the parent 
root of fear. There is certainly no more insidious 
foe in man’s heart. It is all the time whispering 
there, bidding him commit this pettiness or that 
baseness to avoid this or that unpleasant consequence : 
whether the calamity threatened be a bullet or total 
ruin or merely the frown of a cook or a bank manager. 
Lies—though in this respect Iago and Dr. Goebbels 
may possibly claim to be dishonourable exceptions— 
nearly always arise from some species of fear, even 
the boastful genus, since these will usually be found to 
be an attempt to fill up some secret cavern of an 
inferiority complex. It is no accident that the old 
English conception of a good man was a straight- 
forward being who was never afraid and always spoke 
thetruth. The latter was always instinctively regarded 
as an outward and visible sign of the former. A man 
habitually spoke the truth because he habitually faced 
up to the threats—great or small—of his circumstance. 
He refused to flinch, knowing in his inner conscious- 
ness, like the Duke of Wellington, that if he flinched 
once he would flinch again. There is nothing that 
becomes a habit so quickly as running away. There 
is no habit harder to break. 


Take Vichy, for instance. I have never been hasty 
to blame the surrender of Marshal Pétain, for I realised 
the full extent of his dilemma. An honourable and 
devout man and a sincere patriot, he was called to 
the head of the State to save it from the consequences 
of follies he had condemned and errors he had long 
deplored. In that hour of bitter reckoning, his 
countrymen looked to him to save them from over- 
whelming calamity. There was 
only one fearless thing to do. And 
there was only one right thing to 
do. It was to accept to the full, 
for himself and his countrymen, 
the physical implications of the 
disaster they had _ collectively 
deserved. It was to recognise that 
from these there could be no 
escape save by the strait and 
narrow road of suffering, endur- 
ance and redemption. Strangely 
enough, the old soldier did 
recognise this—vocally. He told 
the French people who looked to 
him for leadership that there was 
no other course for them. But in 
practice he sought another course. 
He tried to save their goods and 
chattels and the outward form of 
their shattered life by dependence 
on the magnanimity of Hitler and 
the cunning of Laval. If ever a 
man out of fear turned his feet 
towards a fatal and treacherous 
quicksand, it was Marshal Pétain 
in that hour. 


From that hour till now, the 
consequences of that fear have led 
him, and the men who surround 
and deceive him, into an ever- 
deepening mire of humiliation, Let 
us admit that they——or, at least, 
he—have done their best to avoid 
the worst betrayal of all : the use of 
France's Fleet against her former 
ally. That, at least—their sole remaining bargaining 
counter with the oppressor—they have so far denied to 
Hitler. But there is little else they have left undone or 
unsaid to prove themselves the conqueror's lackey and 
to prolong the bondage and agony of France. A last 
example was afforded by the Paris news service the 
other day : a report—one can only hope that it merely 
emanated from Dr. Goebbels’s tortuous mind—that 
the Marshal had telegraphed to the German general 
commanding the Dieppe area, congratulating him on 
freeing the soil of France so quickly from British 
and Canadian invaders. Could human perversity of 


liveliness and ease, 








In an account of the royal visit to Scotland in the year 1842, we read: “.. . 
yacht, and her Majesty mounted the steps, or accommodation ladder, with the greatert 
and was handed on board by Prince Albert.”” A full and lively description then follows of 
Queen Victoria’s activities in Edinburgh and her arrival at Dalkeith Palace, where “ Her Majesty held a levée and 
drawing-room on Monday afternoon, when above 1400 
their respects to their Sovereign, in a distant part of her imperial dominions, an 


side the ‘Royal George’ 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


conscience go much further than this? Freeing the 
soil of France! What sort of freedom resides in 
French soil occupied by German conquerors? And 
what conceivable justification is there for a sovereignty 
which denies the hospitality of one’s land to an ally 
while courteously permitting its use to an enemy for 
the purpose of invading, starving and bombarding 
that ally ? Was it not from the “ free ’’ soil of Occupied 
France that Hitler attempted to launch his invasion 
of England in 1940, and is planning to launch another 
when—if ever—he finishes with the Russians ? Was 
it not from that same soil that the bombers flew to 
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HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA GOING ON BOARD THE 
“ROYAL GEORGE.” 





A LEVEE AND DRAWING-ROOM HELD IN THE FRONT DRAWING-ROOM OF DALKEITH PALACE. 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS FROM *‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS "’ OF SEPTEMBER 3, 1842. 


have been—with only one exception—hitherto foreigners.” 


blast our cities and slay and maim our women and 
children ? And have we no right in equity to “ in- 
vade "’ a territory—one can scarcely for the moment 
call it by the proud sovereign title of France—which 
is being used for such murderous purposes? As well 
style invaders the three-quarters of a million British 
dead of 1914-18 who lie beneath the soil of the glorious 
France they defended, as stigmatise the brave men— 
many of them Frenchmen and the descendants of 
Frenchmen—who fought so gallantly, not, we believe 
for the last time, on the still enslaved beaches 
of Dieppe. 


the Admiralty barge came along- 


es of rank and distinction had the honour of paying 
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I am not suggesting that Marshal Pétain, in 1940, 
should have abandoned his people and fled in person 
to Africa. He was too old to direct armies: his 
value to his countrymen was as a symbol and a 
figurehead. Had he flown to Africa, leaving his help- 
less countrymen to bear the full burden of German 
bondage, they and his own conscience might possibly 
have accused him. Further military resistance in 
France itself at that moment was useless: it could 
not stay the pitiless iron tide for more than a few 
hours.’ Pétain was no doubt right in recognising that 
after the German break-through in Champagne and 
the demoralisation of the French Army. Under the 
circumstances, it might have been better for him, like 
Leopold of the Belgians, to have delegated his authority 
to others to carry on the war from England and 
Africa, while remaining behind himself to share the 
sorrows, privations and servitude of his helpless 
peoples. The irony of the situation is that those 
privations and sorrows would not have been any the 
less had Pétain, so electing, not broken faith with 
his country’s cause and his allies. And the servitude 
would have been infinitely less, because he and his 
countrymen would have faced up to the worst—as 
they had to in any case—without surrendering their 
own souls. They would have known the full physical 
horror and oppression of German robbery and dictation 
as they have known it and still know it. But they 
would have done so without the shame of feeling that 
they had themselves approved the oppressor’s oppres- 
sion. Like Leopold of the Belgians, Pétain, unbowed in 
his refusal to acknowledge evil, would have grown 
daily in the love and respect of his countrymen and 
of all the free world. Had he perished, a victim to 
the physical compulsion of the conquerors, he would, 
at worst, have only have anticipated his own 
certain demise by a few years or months. And he 
would have gone down to posterity as the man who, 
by his clear-sighted and fearless decision in an hour 
of universa! fear, had achieved 
the redemption and resurrection 
of his country. 


That redemption and resurrec- 
tion, for which France now looks 
to other men, would by now in all 
probability have been achieved, or 
be on the point of achievement. 
For consider what the situation 
might be to-day had France, 
accepting an inevitable armistice 
on her own soil, not surrendered, 
but continued the struggle, like 
Belgium, Holland and Norway, 
from her overseas possessions. The 
war in North Africa would long 
ago have come to an end ; crushed 
between Wavell’s army in Egypt 
and the French army in Algiers 
and Tunis, Mussolini’s North 
African empire would have dis- 
appeared long before Rommel 
could have come to its aid. Faced 
by an unbroken Allied coastline 
from the Turkish frontier to 
Morocco, the Italian Navy would 
have been powerless. Our African 
army would have been free for 
operations elsewhere, and a stream 
of men and supplies could have 
been safely carried through the 
Mediterranean, under the pro- 
tection of the Anglo-French 
Fleet, and a continuous umbrella 
of land-based fighter aircraft. 
Singapore would perhaps never 
have fallen; Malaya and the Dutch East Indies 
would still have been ours, with all their wealth 
of raw materials, and the Japanese would have 
been faced by overwhelming strength at sear A 
British Expeditionary Force might have been fight- 
ing side by side with the Russians in the Caucasus ; 
an invasion of a crumbling Italy would be a 
comparatively easy operation. And the soil of 
France would not be threatened by British “ invasion,” 
for the war, in such circumstances, could almost 
certainly be won, and France, liberated by other and 
easier means. 
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THE INDOMITABLE RUSSIAN SOLDIER: A GOOD FRIEND, BUT A FIERCE FOE. 
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> A STURDY RACE OF MEN, GOOD-NATURED, CAPABLE OF GREAT EMOTIONALISM, FIERCE 
AND FEARLESS WITHAL, THE SOVIET SOLDIER HAS SHOWN HIS METTLE IN THIS WAR. 
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SOVIET COSSACK HORSE ARTILLERY AT STALINGRAD, ENTERING A_ VILLAGE 
TO COUNTER-ATTACK. A PICTURE JUST RADIOED FROM MOSCOW. 

The war correspondent Paul Holt, in Moscow, gives a pen-picture ot Russian | 
soldiers. ‘‘ Through the streets,’’ he writes, “there rode a sad little cavalcade 
It was a regiment of Cossacks Their colonel wore a white tuni From his 
shoulders hung a long, tasselled, scarlet hood, and banging the ribs of his fine 
fretful chestnut was a sabre in a silver scabbard Behind him came squadron 
after squadron The men rode easily. They were Kuban Cossacks, a reminder 
to Moscow of that rich land where their brothers are fighting and dying—giving | 
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7? HERE ARE SEEN SOVIET SOLDIERS ADVANCING CAUTIOUSLY UNDER TANK COVER TO 
{ AN ATTACK. THEY DO NOT DEBOUCH SO WIDELY AS THE BRITISH SOLDIER. 














DERELICT SWASTIKA CARS, CAPTURED BY SOVIET “3 HERE IS SEEN THE TYPE OF STRONG, DETERMINED, } YOUNG RESERVES UNDERGOING TRAINING. THESE 
TROOPS, TAKEN TO A RUSSIAN REPAIR STATION UPSTANDING YOUNG RUSSIANS AT AN INSPECTION. THEY BOYS TRAINING AS AUTOMATIC RIFLEMEN ARE PART 
TO BE OVERHAULED AND BECOME SOVIET TANKS. ARE A TRENCH-MORTAR CREW OF RESERVES. OF STALIN’S HUGE POOL, 
LL AAA AAI TA Pt Patt tte ~~~ ~~~ ~~ ~ 











RED ARMY REINFORCEMENTS, LED BY AN OFFICER, MOVING UP TO THE FRONT 
LINE, MARCHING THROUGH THE STREETS OF A TOWN IN THE FIGHTING-LINE 
all the courage there is in man, but failing to stop the Germans and save thei: 
native land.”’ What is true of the Cossacks is true of every Russian soldier 
from Murmansk to the Caucasus, men ne and all loving their fatherland with 
a devotion words cannot express, a kind-hearted people noted for their loyalty 
to friends, tolerant, whimsical, but united in frightful detestati f the yerma 
invaders They have shown the most indomitable courage in every sphere of 
action, but when the day of victory dawns theirs will be a terrible revenge 
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RUSSIAN VIEWS IN THE NEWS. 
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GENERAL 
ZHUKOV, COM- 
MANDER OF THE 
RUSSIAN FORCES 
ADVANCING AT 
RZHEV, ON THE 
MOSCOW FRONT. 
HE HAS JUST 

BEEN 
APPOINTED 
FIRST VICE- 
COMMISSAR 
OF DEFENCE. 
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STALINGRAD’S GREATEST INDUSTRY, THE TRACTOR WORKS, WITH A PRE-WAR ANNUAL OUTPUT OF MORE THAN 60,000. 
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ITS POPULATION TO-DAY EXCEEDS 
INHABITANTS, 


ANOTHER VIEW OF STALINGRAD, WITH (BACK, CENTRE) 
500,000, BUT TWENTY-FIV 
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MAIN RAILWAY STATION. 
YEARS AGO IT WAS 


A SQUALID TOWN WITH FEW 


| Sagal HUNDRED MILES to the north of Stalingrad, at Rzhev, an ancient and 
4 picturesque town on the banks of the Upper Volga, the redoubtable Zhukov, 
with a well-conceived plan for a counter-offensive to relieve the Steel City, had thrust 
his way 30 miles into the German-held defences, killed and wounded great numbers, 
and had gathered in large booty. It may be a prelude to a second battle of Moscow, so 
that while the Red Army in the south is struggling for survival throughout the vast 
and bloody plain where Stalingrad stands, Russia can still launch its own offensive, in 
the centre, can annihilate six infantry, two motorised and one tank divisions, and maul 
two tank and three infantry divisions as welt. General Zhukov is the man who also 
mauled the Germans in the first battle of Moscow. He is a quiet, stocky, bluff man, with 
Only two days after the communiqué telling of this thrust was issued 
he had been appointed First Assistant Commissar for 
right-hand man, his expert military adviser. 

(Continued on right. 
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it was announced that 
Defence, which makes him Stalin's 
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THE ANCIENT TOWN OF RZHEV, ON THE UPPER VOLGA, AN IMPORTANT TRANSPORT WATERWAY CENTRI 
WITH MANY FLAX AND LINEN FACTORIES. 


THE RUSSIANS “‘ SCORCHED” IT IN THEIR RETREAT. 
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ITS MACHINERY HAS BEEN TURNED OVER TO THE PRODUCTIO> 
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MA OF NOVOROSSISK, IN WHOSE SPACIOUS HARBOUR THE RUSSIAN BLACK SEA FLEET 
RUSSIAN CHAMPAGNE. PROTECTED BY MOUNTA 
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SITES OF TWO BIG BATTLES. 












GENERAL 
KONIEV, THE 
HERO OF 
KALININ, WHO 
FOR LONG HELD 
THE GERMANS 
AT BAY AT 
SMOLENSK. 
HE HAS A 
REPUTATION 
AS A DASHING 
COMMANDER. 









































RE ‘ $ A STREET ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF RZHEV, AS THE GERMANS SAW IT WHEN THEY ENTERED—A BLAZING 
* RUIN. ZHUKOV’S FORCES, IN HIS RECENT OFFENSIVE, WERE FIGHTING IN ITS STREETS. 
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DUCTION OF TANKS AND HEAVY GUNS. ORIGINALLY NAMED TSARITSYN, IT WAS DEFENDED BY STALIN, WHO HAS MADE IT THE THIRD LARGEST CITY IN THE SOVIET UNION. * 
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RKMEN’S FLATS AND DWELLINGS. IT HAS BEEN BOMBED SECTION- ? y NAMED “ THE SQUARE OF FIGHTERS WHO PERISHED FOR THE REVOLUTION,” STALINGRAD HAS HANDSOME BUILDINGS ¥ 
AM, AND LARGELY LAID IN ASHES. \ AND SUB-TROPICAL PLANTS FLOURISH IN ITS GARDENS. f 
—— eee DS eee pt ~~ . -——~ — 3 
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Nevertheless, it must be realised that Stalingrad remains the crux of these battles. There 
is a sinister quietness in that area as these words are being penned. Stockholm reports 
a regrouping of the German armies, who have suffered heavily, pending violent new 
assaults. The Luftwaffe dominate the air, and are ruthlessly *‘ Rotterdaming "’ Stalin 
grad, area by area. Yet on August 31 von Bock's troops had made no advance, despite 
furious attacks with massed tanks, heavy guns and ‘planes. Timoshenko threw in 
big reinforcements, and desperately the Germans, hurling cavalry against Russian 
pill-boxes and dug-outs, attempted a new assault, but in a few moments picked 
regiments became merely bloody and torn masses. A Panzer unit of 100 tanks forced 
i a wedge in the Kletskaya sector, but the Russians threw a steel collar round them 

] Se and were destroying them in detail. The workers of Stalingrad, whose factories have 
CK SEA FLEET ANCHORED. IT HAS OIL REFINERIES, AND FORMERLY EXPORTED WHEAT AND P become just twisted wire and smoking rubble, have gone to the front to take an 
TED BY MOUNTAINS, IT HAS A GENIAL CLIMATE. ; j active part in the historic battle. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN AIR ATTACKS: ALLIED ACCURACY IN BOMBING. 


i h mbined rations raid on Dieppe on August 19, two squadrons of United States 
et Sees ‘* Foae Porte,” escorted by R.A.F. and Royal Canadian Air Force fighter 
made a high-level attack on the German fighter base at Abbeville. | The bombing was extre: 
accurate, high explosives falling on the north-west dispersal area as well as on the runw. 
Visibility was good, and bursts were seen on many of the buildings round the edge of 
aerodrome. Twenty-three bombers dropped their bombs on or near the target and they 
encountered little opposition from enemy fighters. All the aircraft returned safely, three only 
being slightly damaged by “flak”’ splinters. The United States Army Air Force is co-operating 
more and more with the R.A.F. in raids over the Continent, and as soon as the American crews 
have completed their operational training over here, the enemy will undoubtedly feel the full 
force of the combined attacks, attacks which. will show the German people, in no uncertain way, 
oe, that the Allies have wrested from the Axis the air supremacy needed to win the war. 
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AN OBLIQUE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE TANK FACTORY AT GIEN BEFORE THE R.A.F. RAID. 
NOTE THE LINES OF TANKS MARKED “ A.” 
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THE U.S. ARMY AIR FORCE ATTACKS ABBEVILLE AERODROME : FLYING FORTRESSES ”” 
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Se . 
ro z i Ss DROPPED THEIR BOMBS WHILST COMBINED OPERATIONS WERE IN PROGRESS AT DIEPPE. 
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A VERTICAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SAME FACTORY IN OCCUPIED FRANCE BEFORE 
IT WAS ATTACKED. TAKEN FROM AN R.A.F, RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT. 


AFTER THE RAID: THE TANKS AT “A” HAVE DISAPPEARED AND DAMAGE CAN 
BE OBSERVED TO VARIOUS BUILDINGS, SUCH AS BOTTOM, RIGHT. 


Further proof of the amazing accuracy of British bombing is furnished by the above three 

photographs, taken before and after a recent raid on the tank factory at Gien, about 80 miles 

south of Paris. No bombs tell outside the target area, which adjoins a considerable residential 

listrict Before the fall of France this factory was used as a French Ordnance Factory to fit 

out tanks with their operational equipment, such as gun turrets, wireless apparatus, etc. Since 

that tragic event, it has been taken over by the Germans. In the top two of these excellent 

photographs, taken before the raid, hundreds of tanks can be seen parked in orderly rows near 

the shops and shed, but in the lower picture, taken after the raid, a great number have 

lisappeared, especially those marked ‘‘A,” whether as a result of the attack or as a precautionary 

measure is not revealed, Bomb damage to the buildings was extensive; for example, in the ‘ 5 As 

bottom right-hand comer the main shop of nine bays suffered heavily and two large sheds BOMBS FROM THE FLYING FORTRESSES BURSTING ON THE RUNWAY (TOP, RICIT) 
(centre, right) were’ completely demolished. AND ELSEWHERE DURING THE ATTACK ON ABBEVILLE AERODROME. 
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MAINZ AND OSNABRUCK HEAVILY DAMAGED IN RECENT R.A.F. RAIDS. 


THE INLAND HARBOUR AREA OF OSNABRUCK BEFORE THE RAID ON AUGUST I17: THE SAME AREA AFTER THE ATTACK : THE LARGE SHED HAS COMPLETELY 
NOTE THE LARGE SHED (CENTRE, RIGHT) AND THE MANY WAREHOUSES AND DOCKSIDE DISAPPEARED AND MOST OF THE WAREHOUSES AND DOCKSIDE INSTALLATIONS ARE 
INSTALLATIONS ON THE QUAYS, SEEN TO HAVE BEEN DESTROYED. 
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A SMALL PART OF THE DEVASTATED AREA OF MAINZ AFTER THE HEAVY R.A.F. RAIDS ON AUGUST 11 AND 12 IT IS ESTIMATED THAT 135 ACRES IN THE TOWN ITSELF WERE 
COMPLETELY DESTROYED AND MUCH INDUSTRIAL AND FACTORY DAMAGE INFLICTED 

Osnabriick, an important railway centre, and an industrial town with steel works, | the Main, a key junction between big cities, was the target for our bombers on 
railway workshops and copper and aluminium refineries, has been twice heavily j August I! and 12. On both nights 
attacked recently. On August 9 a great number of incendiaries and some of our | raid was apparently one of the heaviest ever made 

biggest high explosives caused considerable damage, but a week later our bombers town itself the total area of complete destruction is estimated at 135 acres, whilst 
carried out an even heavier raid, dropping well over 50,000 incendiaries as well in the Biebrich district there is much damage to industrial and factory buildings 
as a large number of high explosives. Huge fires were started, and extensive Besides being an important railway centre and river port, Mainz is also a garrison 
damage can be seen in the above photographs. Mainz, situated on the estuary of town, and many military barracks suffered heavily 


the attack was concentrated, but the second 
on the Rhineland In the 
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— event which has recently aroused the 
greatest interest and even excitement 
has been the Russian counter-offensive west of 
Moscow. It is perhaps inevitable that its 
importance should have been somewhat 
exaggerated, yet, as I shall presently try to 
show, it is indirectly and by implication 
of very considerable importance. Until 
the special communiqué was issued by the 
Russian General Staff, all we knew about the 
operation was from the German side, and all the Germans 
had told us was that there had been heavy Russian 
pressure in the neighbourhood of Rzhev and that their 
forces were engaged in defensive fighting. Even this 
information, and the general tone in which it’ was con- 
veyed, suggested that the attack was on a greater scale 
than others which had previously taken place on the 
central and northern fronts. We now know that it was 
much more comprehensive and formidable. Meanwhile, 
the two great German offensives, against Stalingrad and 
into the Caucasus, have continued with varying success, 
but without any sign that the enemy is in danger of losing 
the initiative in either quarter. 

It has been very remarkable that whenever the enemy 
has got to grips with an objective which has appeared 
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GENERAL ZHUKOV'S OFFENSIVE DRIVE ON THE RUSSIAN 
CENTRAL FRONT, FROM RZHEV TO VYASMA, WHERE A 
30-MILE ADVANCE IS CLAIMED, WITH HEAVY GERMAN 
LOSSES : A MAP SHOWING THE SALIENT AFFECTED. 
On August 26, when the battle for Stalingrad was in its fiercest phase, 
the Russian communiqué disclosed that over the past fifteen days 
General Zhukov had launched an offensive west of Moscow, probably 
to relieve the strain on Stalinerad, 800 miles tu the south-east, that he 
had killed 45,000 Germans, advanced up to 30 miles, and had broken 
through the heavily fortified enemy defence lines on a 75-mile front 
hetween Rzhev and Vyasma. The Russians also claimed the capture 
of a vast amount of equipment, including 250 tanks, besides destroying 
324 others. Sevens tae has since nm reported in the suburbs 
of Rzhev. Our map shows this salient at the commencement of the drive. 


Copyright map, “ The Times.” 


vitally significant to our Allies, he has been opposed 
strenuously, driven to make a step-by-step advance, and 
forced to pay dear for every step. He may pour almost 
unchecked over mile upon mile of open country, but once 
he comes up against a point of primary importance he 
knows that, however terrible the Russian straits, the 
defence will congeal and he will be compelled to throw 
the maximum possible resources into the fight. The two 
outstanding instances are, of course, Moscow and Lenin- 
grad: Moscow, to which the Germans approached within 
the span of a good Sunday walk; Leningrad, which has 
now stood a siege of over a year’s duration ; both of which 
were more than once proclaimed by the enemy to be as 
good as in his hands; both of which appear safer now 
than at the beginning of spring, and both of which are 
actually striking back at this moment. But other cities, 
too, Odessa, Kiev, Kharkov, Sebastopol, and several more, 
made fierce and prolonged resistance—which in some cases 
at least is believed to have thrown the German programme 
out of gear—when in general affairs were at their worst 
from the point of view of our Allies. It is an encouraging 
sign, revealing that the Russians can muster not merely 
new forces, but also reserves of energy and determination 
when they find themselves most deeply in peril. The 
same certainly applies to Stalingrad, which has held out, 
against all probability, in face of the most ferocious attacks, 
for some five weeks. The odds may still be that it will 
not survive, but despite a certain further progress by the 
enemy, they are actually a shade lighter than they were 
a week or a fortnight ago. 

Of the Caucasus there is, of course, a different tale to 
tell. What is, in the Russian view, the German objective 
which must be considered vital, and for which our Allies 
are prepared to make the heaviest sacrifice of their forces ? 
I should say that it was Transcaucasia. The prospect that 
the enemy would overrun the country north of the moun- 
tains and penetrate their easier passes in the north-west 
towards Novorossisk must have appeared terrible to 
the Russians, but they regarded it as a lesser evil than to 
allow their armies, inferior in armament to those of the 
enemy, to be overwhelmed in the open field. Here, too, 
they are now resisting much more stubbornly, though 
the enemy has again begun to make alarming progress, 
especially towards the east. Grozny may be fated to 
share the lot of Maikop, but of greater import is the defence 
of the two great military roads. so vividly portrayed in 
Captain de Grineau’s drawing last week. These roads 
will be virtually closed before the end of October by the 
early snows and rendered completely impassable in a 
military sense by November. Given a resolute defence, 
they ought to hold 
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With regard to this twin offensive there is one respect 
in which I must somewhat qualify earlier remarks on the 
economic side of the question. I pointed out that the 
pre-war production of oil-fields outside the Caucasus 
amounted only to about 10 per cent. of the whole, Maikop 
and Grozny yielding about 15 per cent. and the remaining 
75 per cent. coming from Transcaucasia. I showed that 
the Volga constituted practically the last route by which 
the Baku oil could reach the interior. I emphasised the 
seriousness of the Russian losses in coal. All this was 
true enough and constitutes, in fact, the basic idea behind 
the German offensive. Yet since then I have been in- 
formed on good authority that the situation is not quite 
as serious as had been supposed, that the output of the 
eastern oil-fields has been considerably increased, that oil 
from the Caucasus has been stored in large quantities, that 
producer gas has been put to wider use, that some factories 
formerly using coal are now actually being run on clinker, 
and that the general level of production is well up. I do 
not desire to make too much of these palliatives, but they 
ought not to be overlooked. They indicate Russian fore- 
sight and resource and hold out rather better prospects 
of keeping the fighting machine working at full strength, 
at least until next spring. Perhaps the loss which Russia 
will feel quickest will be that of her corn-lands, and it is 
to be feared that there may be a considerable shortage 
of bread. 

I must now turn to a fuller consideration of the Russian 
counter-offensive at Rzhev and its significance. This 
seems to me to lie above all in its revelation of the extent 
to which the Russians hold the initiative north of Voronezh. 
Last summer, when the German offensive was at its 
height, there was no serious question of anything of the 
sort happening. The Germans did not attack simul- 
taneously upon the whole front from Leningrad to the 
Black Sea, but there was always the risk of their striking 
at any part of it at any moment. They never allowed 
the Russians to pull themselves together for a riposte. 
This time, deliberately and with open eyes, but also 
probably from necessity, they have concentrated their 
offensive in the south, and accepted the risk that Russia 
would take advantage of this by attacking on some other 
part of the front. The Red Army has now put in a strong 
offensive on a front of some seventy-five miles. It does 
not equal the great German offensives, and I have already 
expressed the view that the Russians will not achieve one 
on that scale until the enemy has been worn down to an 
extent very much greater than at present. It can have 
no immediate effect upon the German offensives towards 
the Volga and into the Caucasus, but it may eventually 
hold up reserves which might otherwise have been moved 
southward, and it is likely to prevent the enemy from 
creating a further mass of manceuvre in the centre and 
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will urge the German High Command to 
disregard—so far as it can and dares—this 
intervention and to press the offensives 
in the south with renewed energy. The 
enemy will patch, but he will not take for 
the patching reserves from his southern 
striking force. It may be that he can 
still collect forces sufficient not only to 
stay the Russian progress on the central 
front, but even to restore the situation by 
counter-action. That we are not yet in a position to 
estimate. But it does seem probable that he will be 
compelled, if the Russians keep up the pressure, to call 
in some reserves from the flanks. In such circum- 
stances—and especially since they have some cause to 
doubt their own ability to carry out any such operation 
as the recovery of Smolensk—it would seem to be from 
the Russian point of view the best policy to extend the 
present battle to the flanks, towards Voronezh on the one 
hand and Leningrad on the other. How far they are in 
a position to do so effectively we are also unable to say, 
but that it is the correct strategy there can be little doubt. 
An advance upon Smolensk would doubtless be even more 
effective and prove a still more absorbent sponge to suck 
in German reserves, besides providing a serious threat 
to the German communications. But how easy a subject 
is strategy, if you divorce the ideals of policy from the 
hard facts of tactical performance, and how useless! 
‘** He seeks an ideal solution,” wrote Commandant Bugnet 
of Foch. “It is towards that solution that all his efforts 
bend. But how to secure it? What are the means? 

















































































































THE CHINESE VICTORY AT CHUHSIEN, WHICH, WITH 
LISHUI, BOTH RETAKEN FROM THE JAPANESE, POSSESSES 
AIR BASES BRINGING NAGASAKI WITHIN 700 MILES OF 
BOMBER RANGE. A MAP OF THE AREA. 
The latest Chinese successes in the Kiangsi and Chekiang Provinces 
are most eratifying. On A t 28 our Allies recaptured Chuhsien 
and had also taken Lishui, h being im nt air bases. The 
enemy had to abandon a big stretch of the hang-Hangchow rail- 
way, which, however, they destroyed. The capture of these air bases 
b Nagasaki (700 miles) and Tokyo (1300 miles) within long-distance 
bombing range of the United Nations. It is the more gratifying in 
that the Japanese, who opened with impressive successes, have had to 
retreat hurriedly in a manner no excuses can disguise, losing heavily 
in personnel and equipment. It offers further proof of China's vitality, 
Copyright map, “ The Times.” 


minimise the chance of a sudden thrust at Moscow. That 
is something, but there is a possibility that it is only a 
beginning. 

Every military consideration, all the teaching of the 
great writers on strategy and the experience of the past, 


* THE BATTLE AREA OF THE SOLOMON ISLANDS, FROM WHICH 


THE JAPANESE RETIRED ON AUGUST 27, AFTER SUFFERING 
HEAVY DEFEAT; ALSO INCLUDING MILNE BAY, NEW 
GUINEA, WHERE A LANDING FORCE HAS BEEN ROUTED. 
On August 27 the U.S. Navy Department announced that the long- 
spun-out sea and air battle for the Solomon Islands had ended in a 
victory for the United Nations. The Japanese, who lost or had 
damaged sixteen warships, including two aircraft-carriers and one 
battleship, were routed in their attempt to recover Guadalcanal Island. 
Simultaneously it was reported that another enemy force had landed 
at Milne Bay, at the south-eastern extremity of New Guinea. Very 
severe fighting by air and land took place, and on August 31 General 
MacArthur’s H.Q. stated that the enemy feil into a trap, was completely 
routed, and the area was being rapidly cleared. 
Copyright map, * The Times.” 


Are these inadequate ? No use wasting time over them! 
Which of them comes nearest to what he wants? . ~ 
They must lend themselves to the task. That is what 
we must do. Is it possible? No. Why? If the reason 
is incontestable: ‘Good. No more of that!’” And so 
on to a practical solution. That is how strategic problems 
should be approached. 

There may be more adventurous goals before Russia 
in the future, but the main goal now is the exhaustion, 
the absorption, and the attrition of the hostile forces. It 
is clear that the Germans came within an ace of disaster 
last winter, and though they have profited by their gross 
errors and made certain preparations for this winter, it 
is quite on the cards that if they should find themselves 
in a similar situation strategically their sufferings will be 
such as to ruin the fighting spirit of a large proportion of 
their troops. The enemy has made no secret of his in- 
tention to gain a decisive victory by the end of September, 
and little secret of his belief that failure to do so would 
amount to the heaviest defeat which he has yet suffered— 
certainly the heaviest since the Battle of Britain. There- 
fore the Russian aim must be to keep fighting, to block 
every hostile move that can be opposed without the 
risk of annihilation, to base every project, offensive 
or defensive, upon the extent to which it may be 
expected to interfere with the enemy’s plans and hamper 
his activities. 

One reason why all publicists have to be somewhat 
chary of presenting the more favourable side of the Russian 
situation is that the Russians may consider that we take 
too much for granted and dm not comprehend the full 
extent of their difficulties. I fancy that I, at least, may 
be held immune from that reproach, because I have always 
taken pains to draw the picture as I saw it, Only the 
other day that odious and ridiculous drawling voice from 
Germany was announcing over the air that I was pre- 
paring opinion for the final collapse of Russia. That being 
so, I think I may safely conclude to-day by saying that 
instructed neutral opinion has become, even during the 
very period which has seen the enemy win his most out- 
standing victories, less inclined to believe that the Nazis 
will be able to force a decisive victory this year. Some 
neutral students of war, who may be Supposed to get as 
much genuine information as any of us do, if not more, 
lay particular insistence upon Marshal Timoshenko’s 
offensive at Kharkov as having upset the German schedule. 
This information was conveyed to me before the official 
Russian announcement of the counter-offensive at Rzhev. 
Whatever may be the subsequent tate of that operation, 
I do not think it-is likely to cause the neutrals in question 
to weaken in their opinions, 
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“THE BEST FIELD GUN IN THE WORLD”: 


THE BRITISH 25-POUNDER. 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist G. H. Davis. 
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DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWINGS OF A FAMOUS BRITISH WEAPON, ILLUSTRATING ITS METHODS OF WORKING AND ITS SMOOTH 
AND RAPID TRAVERSE ACTION. 


These explanatory drawings of the British 25-pounder, which has been described 
as “the best field gun in the world,’’ illustrate its outstanding features, and 
methods of transport and operation. (Some details of its achievements in North 
Africa were published in ‘‘ The Illustrated London News" of August 15.) The 
design of the 25-pounder allows for it to be swung in a rapid arc for anti-tank 
shooting, two parts specially designed for this ease of traverse being the wheel-like 
firing-platform and the boxed “ spade" at the rear of the trail. The flange and 
track of the firing-platform are identical with those of the pneumatic-tyred wheels, 
which thus swing the gun in a smooth circle, while the boxing of the ‘ spade” 
has the double purpose of providing easy traverse over the ground and preventing 
the trail embedding itself. With these facilities for quick changing of directional 
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fire, correlated provision had to be made for stability, so specially designed plat- 
form stays prevent the gun moving on firing, all the recoil being taken up by the 
recoil mechanism The gun is operated by a crew of six men, who are protected 
by a substantial shield, and who have the benefit of very efficient sighting 
apparatus, including illuminating gear for night work The 25-pounder is a quick- 
firing gun and employs three types of shells, as shown, fired by percussion, 
operated by a firing-lever The tapered barrel is 92°51 in. long and has a bore 
calibre of 3°45 in. The breech is of the vertical sliding block type—it is shown 
open for loading in one of our illustrations—-and has provision for automatic 
prevention of the cartridge slipping backwards during loading when the gun is at 
a high angle of elevation. (Action pictures of our 6-pounder gun are on page 262.) 





THE ARMY’S 
NEW GUN: 
THE SIX-POUNDER 


IN ACTION IN 
THE DESERT. 


ROADCASTING to America 

in the early hours of 
August 27, Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, 
Minister of Production, claimed 
that our 3°7 anti-aircraft guns, 
25-pounder field guns, and six- 
pounder anti-tank guns had 
proved to be outstanding suc- 
cesses, ‘‘ and are at least equal 
to any weapon produced either 
by the enemy or by yourselves."’ 
A month previously, Sir Andrew 
Duncan, Minister of Supply, 
had told Parliament that we 
have more six-pounders to-day 
than we had two-pounders a 
year ago. Pictures on this page 
show six-pounders in action in 
the Middle East, where they 
have been highly praised by 
the gun crews operating them 
in the desert. The final picture 
is a close-up of the finished gun 
at a Royal Ordnance factory 
in Britain, where it is being 
produced in large numbers and 
where more than half the 
workers engaged on its pro- 
duction are women. The six- 
pounder, which has a high rate 
of fire and excellent armour- 
piercing qualities, is being used 
not only as a field gun, but 
also to replace two-pounder 
guns on British heavy tanks. 
(Diagrammatic drawings of the 
British 25-pounder gun appear 

on page 261.) 
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ROMMEL LAUNCHES A NEW ATTACK AT EL HEMEIMAT. 








F WHAT THE H.Q. OF A BRITISH BATTALION LOOKS LIKE ON THE EDGE OF THE QATTARA DEPRESSION. ASMALL HUT, WITH WIRELESS AERIAL, CAMOUFLAGED AND INSIGNIFICANT, 
IS THE NERVE OF A BIG AREA, ITS GUNS HIDDEN BY AN ESCARPMENT AND SAND HILLOCKS. 
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WHERE ROMMEL LAUNCHED A NEW OFFENSIVE ON AUGUST 31: A BRITISH CREW OF A BOFORS GUN IN ACTION AT EL HEMEIMAT, TWIN PEAKS ON THE LIP OF THE QATTARA 
DEPRESSION. ENEMY FORCES WITH ARMOUR PUSHED FORWARD IN THIS AREA AND WERE IMMEDIATELY ENGAGED 


After two months of seeming deadlock, on August 31 the desert war awoke | El Hemeimat, 27 miles south of El Alamein, is a notable landmark of twin rocky 
into sudden vitality with an attack launched against British positions at | peaks, rising to a height of 270 ft. from the deadly level of the desert The 
El Hemeimat by Marshal Rommel, whose armoured forces pushed forward | Bofors gun in the lower picture is a 40-mm. light anti-aircraft gun, firing a 


against our southern flank and were immediately engaged by our light forces. | 2-lb. shell, either tracer or in conjunction with a fire-direction instrument. 
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THE VIGIL OF THE DESERT PATROL 
PROBLEMS OF THE ARID REGION 


TWO BRITISH PATROL ARMOURED CARS ON THE LIP OF THE QATTARA DEPRESSION. 
FOR THE LAST TWO MONTHS PATROLS OF BOTH ARMIES HAVE BEEN BUSY HERE. 


A STEEP ESCARPMENT IN THE DESERT, WITH A PATROL 
ON THE ALERT FOR 
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A HUSSAR MOTORISED REGIMENT HALTING BEFORE AN ESCARPMENT FOR INSPECTION OF TERRAIN, . 


STARTING OUT ON PATROL. ROMMEL’S PATROLS HAVE TESTED 


EARLY-MORNING TEA IS AN_ ESSENTIAL PRELIMINAR TO THE DAILY WORK ‘ BEDDING DOWN FOR THE NIGHT. FORCES ON THE EDGE OF THE MYSTERIOUS 
OF THE PATROLS, IN: PREPARATION FOR PERHAPS GRIM TASKS AHEAD. Pa \ QATTARA DEPRESSION ARE ORGANISED IN COLUMNS OF GUNS ND INFANTRY 


Following the pictures on the preceding page, above may be seen the work and a dried-up salt lake, has been carefully reconnoitred by both British and 
of the men of the Desert Patrol in the vicinity of the Qattara Depression enemy patrols, and although there are a few passable tracks, it is generally 
in their constant vigil. It is just here that Rommel opened an attack on agreed by military experts that it could only be used by small forces. As 
August 31, one not unexpected and not unprepared for. This strange tri- such—for its circumference is nearly 600 miles, while south of it is arid 
angular depression, with its apex at Moghara, a region of soft sand, bogs, desert, passable, but enormously big and almost waterless—it thus hems in 
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AN EARLY-MORNING INVESTIGATION BY A TROOP LEADER 
OF A FORMER FORTIFIED POST. 

















TESTED THE QATTARA DEPRESSION OFTEN TO THEIR COST. 






















A SENTRY OF A COLUMN, SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE DESERT DAWN, WHILE 


THE PATROI SLEEPs. AN ATTACK MAY COME AT 
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Rommel along the El Alamein front of some 25 miles. Yet there is no doubt 


that Rommel has reconnoitred the Depression thoroughly, 


and shown a good 


ieal of interest in it The Italians have, however, lamented, ‘ The Nile Valley 
has never been invaded from the west Whether Rommel's attack is a 





reconnaissance in force or a new offensive is not a 


certained at the time 
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THE ENEMY. 


S. 





ROCKY PEAKS. 





THE TROOP LEADER REPORTING BACK TO HIS HEADQUARTERS BY RADIO. SQUADRONS 
OF ARMOURED CARS AND “ HONEY TANKS PROTECT THE DESERT GUN CREW 

of writing, but one thing is certain, he cannot continue indefinitely before 

El Alamein, with long lines of vulnerable communications. While it is true 

that considerable reinforcements and supplies have reached him since his 

sojourn began, he has suffered heavy losses by sea and land, in his harbours 

and his troop concentrations 
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AIRCRAFT: 


No. 13—THE SHORT 





“ SUNDERL. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTI 


IN USE FROM THE EARLIEST DAYS OF THE WAR, SHORT “SUNDERLANDS” ON PATROL, RECONNAISSANCE, AND ‘ ONVO 


In a smother of flying spray a Short ‘‘ Sunderland” of the R.A.F. Coastal 
Command takes off from tumbled waters. The planing hull of the great 
aircraft is almost clear of the wave-tops; in a few seconds more the ‘ Sunder- 
land"’ will have shaken off the last clinging fingers of the sea and will be 
soaring skyward, her crew once more on the watch for submarines lurking in 
the murky depths. One of the largest flying-boats in existence, the Short 


Sunderland” is a war edition of the famous “ Empire'’ flying-boats made by the 
same firm. Its loaded weight is over 50,000 Ib., and while the normal flying 
range of the ‘‘ Sunderland” is 1780 miles, it has a maximum overload range of 
almost 3000 miles, to achieve which it is necessary for the craft to carry 2034 
gallons of petrol and a further 128 gallons of oil. A high-wing cantilever mono 
plane, the ‘ Sunderland is powered by four 1010-h.p. “* Bristol "’ Pegasus radia! 
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NDERLAND”. FLYING - BOAT OF THE R.A.F. COASTAL COMMAND. 


R SPECIAL A tT C. E. TuRNER. 


AND (‘ONVOY PROTECTION WORK HAVE PERFORMED PRODIGIES WITH THE R.A.F. COASTAL AND MEDITERRANEAN COMMANDS. 


by the | air-cooled engines, which give the machine a maximum speed of 210 m.p.h. at patrols these machines have jae Sea = — = — 
flying | 6250 ft. Its initial rate of climb is 1200 ft. per minute, and its service ceiling ranean Commands of the Royal Air Force; their wor aS also included recon- 


ange of 20,500 ft. The craft is well armoured and mounts two gun turrets, in the naissance missions and convoy protection, roy ea part Saree eyed — 
y 2034 | nose and tail. There are other gun positions amidships. From the earliest days boats have saved the survivors of torpedoed ships : rn hey = he to sea. . ° 
mon¢ | of the war’ “ Sunderlands" have kept a ceaseless vigil over the sea and con- | reliability of the “ Sunderland" is a by-word, anc pon give = gr rage 
s radial tributed greatly to Britain's command of the elements. On_ long-distance the mountain crash in which H.R.H. the Duke of Kent lost his life on August 25. 
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. THE EXPLOITS OF H.M. SUBMARINE ‘‘ TORBAY.’’ AT 
AND WAS ONCE ‘ POOPED ”’ 


a 
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2. SHE ENGAGED IN A NAVAL ACTION WITH 


EXPLOITS OF THE 


THE START OF HER MEMORABLE TWELVEMONTH CRUISE IN MEDITERRANEAN WATERS SHE 
BY A FOLLOWING SEA, AS SHOWN IN OUR DRAWING. 


AN ARMED GERMAN PETROL CARRIER, AND OUR DRAWING SHOWS THE DUEL IN PROGRESS. 


“V.C. SUBMARINE,” 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 


RAN INTO GALES, WITH HIGH SEAS, 


oe 


IN TWELVE MONTHS SHE SANK FIVE SUPPLY 


SHIPS, TWO (PROBABLY THREE) TANKERS, ONE DESTROYER PROBABLY SUNK, ANOTHER BADLY DAMAGED, AND 21 AUXILIARY CRAFT DESTROYED. 
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3. ON ANOTHER OCCASION SHE CLAIMED AS HER VICTIMS TWO ENEMY MINE-SWEEPERS, AND DAMAGED ANOTHER BADLY WITH GUNFIRE. THE DARE-DEVIL EXPLOITS OF THIRTY-FIVE-YEAR-OLD 
COMMANDER MIERS, V.C.. BEGAN TO MAKE THE “ TORBAY ‘' OUTSTANDING IN MEDITERRANEAN WATERS. 


Commander Miers, of H.M. submarine ‘ Torbay,"' was awarded the 
V.C. on July 7 last for ‘‘ quite extraordinary energy '' in the Mediterranean 
over twelve months, and no fewer than 23 awards were given to her officers 
and crew. The “ Torbay's"’ dare-devil exploits have become almost legendary, 
for in her year's work she sank five supply ships, two tankers (probably 
three), one destroyer probably sunk and another badly damaged, as well 
as 21 auxiliary enemy craft sunk. Her greatest exploit was_a raid on an 


Anthony 


| 
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Axis convoy, which Commander Miers trailed into the heavily guarded harbour 
of Corfu and followed through a narrow channel at dusk. In brilliant moon- 
light ‘ Torbay " was surfaced and her batteries charged, with warships in the 
vicinity. An order was then received to return to his dep6t ship, and the 
Nelson-like reply he made was: ‘I am relieved to find that the recall orders 
do not conflict with the present operation.” At dawn he ran the- submarine 
close to two supply ships, and sank both of them. Hectic hours followed 
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H.M.S. “TORBAY,” DURING HER MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE. 


ArRTIst C. E. TURNER. 


4 THE “HIGH SPOT’? WAS REACHED ON MARCH 4, WHEN, CRUISING SUBMERGED AT PERISCOPE DEPTH, H.M.S. ‘‘ TORBAY '’ SIGHTED AN ENEMY CONVOY OFF CAP BIANCA, STEAMING 
TOWARD THE SOUTH CHANNEL ENTRANCE TO CORFU. SHE DARINGLY FOLLOWED THE CONVOY INTO THE HARBOUR. 


5- IN BRILLIANT MOONLIGHT IN CORFU HARBOUR, BATTERIES 6. AT DAWN NEXT MORNING SHE TORPEDOED AND SANK TWO ENEMY SUPPLY SHIPS IN CORFU HARBOUR. THE EFFECT 
WAS ELECTRICAL. HECTIC HOURS OF UNCEASING DEPTH-CHARGES FOLLOWED. 


NEEDED RECHARGING, AND SHE SURFACED WITH ENEMY CRAFT NEAR. 
2 ates 
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AROUND, FORTY BEING COUNTED, BUT AFTER SEVENTEEN HOURS 


7. ONE DESTROYER HUNTING HER PASSED ALMOST OVER THE SUBMERGED SUBMARINE. DEPTH-CHARGES EXPLODED 
SHE MADE GOOD HER ESCAPE. COMMANDER MIERS RECEIVED THE V.C., AND 23 OF HER CREW WERE DECORATED AS A RESULT 


destroyer came on, and then had 


the event “| struggled with it as the 


Submerged, the ‘ Torbay’ was hunted by a destroyer, which passed almost 

overhead. A ‘plane skimmed over the water, and forty depth-charges were 

dropped, but after seventeen hours he made his triumphant escape. Another 

of the “ Torbay's"’ adventures was to fight a gun duel with some batteries tower had short-circuited the electrical connection, and the klaxon was blaring 

on the Albanian coast without suffering damage. Commander Miers's nearest all the time Depth-charges were going off all round us. It was a narro’ 
shave, and the cause of all the trouble was the pillow I use on the bridg 


shave, perhaps, was when, one night, a destroyer headed straight for the 
submarine. ‘I could not get the conning-tower hatch shut,’’ he said, describing which had been forgotten and became jammed in the hatch.” 


the control platform. The conning-tower was filled 


to take a flying leap to 
water in the conning 


| with water There was a terrific noise because the 
| 
| 
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THE DIEPPE RAID — ACCORDING TO 
GERMAN PROPAGANDA PHOTOGRAPHS. 





‘*IN FRONT OF THE WIRE ON DIEPPE BEACHES’’—WITH CLIFFS IN THE BACKGROUND AND BUILDINGS, 
OR A DUMP, BURNING. 








‘THE VIEW, FROM 
AN ALLIED INVASION 
BARGE ’’—SHOWING 
TANKS ON THE 
DIEPPE BEACH— 
WHICH PROVES 
THAT THEY REACHED 
THEIR DESTINATION. 


HESE are among 

the first pictures 
of the Allied landing 
at Dieppe on Aug. 19. 
They are, of course, 
propaganda pictures 
issued to German 
newspapers, and their 
object is to prove to 
the public in Ger- 
many and in neutral 
and occupied countries 
that the raid was a 
fiasco. They attempt 
to indicate that all 
the twenty-eight 
tanks which they say 
were landed never 
got beyond the — 3 . 7 ee “ . 
beaches, but all are dua ssa ins ; = Oe? a 
pictures taken at the Pe ae Fone, re ili Mae , , ; 
water's edge, whereas “ ee ad . . ‘i a 
they admitted that 2 leant es ~ : v3 CERT ERS 
British tanks did ‘ 
penetrate the town. 
It should be remem- 
bered that the Com- 
mandos themselves 
destroyed the tanks 
on leaving. The 
quotations under the 
pictures taken by the 
enemy are his own 
description of the 

events. 








AFTER THE HEAT OF THE BATTLE ’——-TWO EXHAUSTED GERMAN SOLDIERS ‘“ TIRED, BATTLE-WEARY AND DISCONSOLATE, BRITISH SOLDIERS SEE THE RAPID COLLAPSE 
TAKING REFRESHMENT, WHILST A THIRD STANDS BY AN ANTI-TANK GUN, OF THE DIEPPE LANDING.”"—IT REPRESENTS COMMANDOS BY A DISABLED TANK. 
! ; :NT, 4 


“ DIEPPE : 
ARE 
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THE “FLYING FORTRESS” AND ITS GUNS: 
A BOMBER THAT BEATS THE FIGHTERS. 





partial Araaninbaalieaciiamitaecieid 
“FLYING FORTRESSES”’ 
DROPPING STICKS OF 
BOMBS FROM A HEIGHT 
OF THREE MILES. THEIR 
HUSH-HUSH BOMB-SIGHT 
GIVES THEM ACCURACY 
FROM GREAT HEIGHTS, 
THOUGH THEIR BOMB 
LOAD IS NOT HEAVY 
COMPARED WITH THEIR 

SIZE. 










































































IN THIS PICTURE, THE 
UPPER GUN TURRET AND 
THE SPHERICAL UNDER- 
TURRET CAN BE SEEN. 
BEHIND THE AMERICAN 
STAR ON THE SIDE OF 
THE FUSELAGE IS ONE 
OF THE HATCHES THROUGH 
WHICH THE WAIST- 
GUNNERS OPERATF. 














THE FRONT GUNNER IN THE 
GLASS NOSE-CABIN OF A 
‘““ FLYING FORTRESS.” THE 
BARREL OF ONE OF HIS THREE 
MACHINE-GUNS PROTRUDES 
THROUGH ITS SOCKET. 








“TY LYING FORTRESSES" opera- 

ting from American aero- 
dromes in this country have already 
proved their ability to carry out 
daylight attacks, if necessary, 
without fighter escort. Even the 
‘““FW190s,”" cream of the Luft- 
waffe’s fighting arm, have learnt 
to treat the ‘* Fortresses”’ with 
respect. They had a salutary 
lesson on August 21, when twenty- 
five of them pounced on eleven 
‘‘ Fortresses’’ flying umnescorted 
over the North Sea. No doubt 
they thought they had sighted an 
easy prey! Within twenty minutes, 
six of the German fighters had been 
shot down or crippled, and the 
rest turned tail and fled. All of 
the ‘‘ Fortresses’’ returned. to 
their bases. The pictures on this 
page show some of the gunners 
and the positions they occupy in 

these formidable aircraft. 


A DIRECT HIT, SEEN THROUGH 
THE OPEN BOMB - DOORS OF A 
‘ FORTRESS,”” AND SCORED BY 
MEANS OF THE SPECIAL BOMB-SIGHT 
USED IN THESE AIRCRAFT. 























- ene a eee ee ee 
THE WAIST-GUNNERS PROTECTING THEIR FORTRESS "" FROM FLANK ATTACKS. THEY FIRE THROUGH 
OPEN HATCHES IN OPPOSITE SIDES OF THE FUSELAGE. THE BOMBER HAS TWO POWER-OPERATED 
MULTI-GUN TURRETS, AND IS ARMED WITH THIRTEEN MACHIINE-GUNS 


“ ’ 
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OF A “* FORTRESS.’ 
SIGHTING APPARATUS 


GUNNER CAN BE 
OF HIS TWIN GUNS, 
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THE WORLD'S WIDENING WHEAT - FIELD. 


Their harvesting is never done. 
It is overlapped by that 
of the United States and Canada, and when the North American sheaves have gone to the 
grain elevators, the Argentine and Australia become busy with reaper and binder, though 


AM the nations of the world grow wheat. 
Russia it began in July and in October will not be ended. 


Christmas is passing into the New Year before India begins to 
handle its crops in February. 

Wheat breeders and improvers have never ceased to seek for 
new wheats to grow in newer fields. Wheats to come into ear 
before the frosts of the Arctic Circle nipped them ; wheats to 
resist the diseases that infect the growing plant; wheats of a 
better yield for the grain sown. Thus it has come about that in 
Professor John Percival’s encyclopedia of “‘ The Wheat Plant,” 
hundreds of varieties are listed, and he observes that at the 
Reading University Farm 2000 kinds have been grown side by 
side and examined by him. It is an impressive number to have 
sprung from the wild wheat in North Syria and which, allying 
itself to none knows what grasses, was succeeded by the hybrid 
wheat ‘“‘ Emmer,” and had as its most important descendant 
another hybrid, the common bread-wheat now cultivated all 
over the world, and from which nearly all nations obtain their 
daily bread. No true bread-wheat has been found growing wild. 

Emmer is said to have been first cultivated between Syria 
and Teheran, in Persia, where the late Stone Age men built 
villages for a grain-growing peasantry. A grain of one kind 
of ancient wheat has been found by the archzologists near 
Babylon, a small wheat of about 4000 B.C. Another grain has 
been credited to Egypt of the Fifth Dynasty, perhaps 3500 B.C., 
and Sir Ernest Budge gave to Professor Percival a wheat grain 
from a tomb of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 1400 B.C. So that 
from its first cultivated appearance, wheat has kad 6000 years 
in which to improve itself. But in Europe, where its story is 
carried on by discoveries in Stone Age dwellings, and in grains 
that fed the Bronze Age and the Age of Iron, it covers only 
3500 years. That is the period allotted at most to the 
improvement of our common bread, itself a hybrid of Emmer 
wedded to some unknown Egyptian stock. (Percival.) 

Although we may be sure that the improvement of his wheat was 
always in the farmer’s mind, no tale of any attempt todo so was 
advertised before the eighteenth century. All widely grown 
wheats of the nineteenth century were created by individual, 
and what might seem, chance selection. Some were of the hit- 
or-miss order. ‘‘ Chidham " wheat originated from a plant found 
in a hedge in Sussex ; “‘ Fenton” wheat from a three-strawed 
wheat growing in a quarry in Scotland ; ‘‘ Huxter’s White ” 
from a plant by the roadside; ‘ Browick”’ and 
‘* Squarehead " from single “ rogue "’ plants among 
crops of another kind. The same chance happened 
across the Atlantic. American “ Fulz” sprang from 
three beardless ears in a field of “ Lancaster ” 
wheat; the famed “ Canadian Fife” from a 
mixed sample of European wheats. 

b The first stirrings towards a new technique of 

improvement coincided with the pressing need for 
it as the North American wheat-fields expanded 
towards the Arctic. Biffen’s experiments of crossing 
wheats according to what could be learnt of their 
inheritable and inherited characteristics gave the 
key to it, and these “ scientific” crossings are the 
highest tribute to the Mendelian laws of inheritance. 
The earlier successes were the wheats that would 
develop early in the high latitudes of the Arctic 
Circle. Their establishment brought another 
million acres into the wheat-field, and more. 
Then arose the problem of wheats for soils and 
for countries. A wheat that suits the British 
farmer would be useless in Central Europe, India 
and Australia. And here we may adduce the 
Australian wheat “ Bunyip” as an example of 
multiple crossing. 

Bread-wheat grows best in what may be de- 
scribed as a moderate climate like our own, with a 
moderate rainfall. But it is demanded in climates 
that blow very hot and very cold, in countries where 
the rainfall is 12 inches a year or less, or may have 
to be supplemented by irrigation ; at heights like 
the 14,000 ft. of Tibet or the 8000 ft. of Mexico ; in 
the black soil of Russia, near the Volga, where our British 
wheat would not prosper, and on soils where there is hardly 
any nourishment in sight. Wheat may have to be bred 
for hardness, like the favoured Canadian wheats, or for tallness 
in the stalk, like Polish wheat. There is wheat for all occasions, 
and especially wheat that will defy plant diseases ; among these 
is the fungus of rust. 

There is yellow rust, and black stem rust, and the plant 
breeders set themselves the task of finding the wheats that 
would resist these pests and remain resistant. On some yellow 
rust is never found, and some are usually free. British bread- 
wheat is among the blessed, because Biffen, by crossing a British 
with a Gurkha wheat, produced our “ Little Joss,” which is 
immune from rust. But many forms of Triticum vulgare, to 
which our own wheat belongs, are victims of yellow rust. Wheats 
in India, Persia, and Central Asia are severely affected; and 
black stem rust is another enemy of American wheats. But 
rust-resistant varieties have been found by careful breeding in 
Rivet wheats, ‘“ American Club” and “ Hungarian Red.” Before 
cutting short the lengthy tale of the war against wheat parasites, 
mention may be made of one indirectly associated with them. 
Rye, though less favoured than wheat, supplies a large share of 


the cereal foods of various peoples, but it has one enemy 
especially associated with it, the fungus Claviceps purpurea, 
otherwise “ ergot.” 


Before leaving the inexhaustible subject of breeding wheats 
for particular ends, mention must be made of * vernalisation,” 
the latest device of the Russian scientific agriculturists. Verna- 
lisation is, in short, the treatment of seeds by cooling them 
to a low temperature before sowing, to hasten the time of their 
flowering, and it has been put into practice by Dr. Lysenko 
with marked success on the Soviet Arctic front in Siberia. 
Lysenko’s theory is based on the varying influences of short 


days of light, and temperature, and he maintains that grain 
vernalised, even if it is winter wheat, can be sown in the 
spring and will give bigger yields. E. S. Grew, 





SPECIMENS OF WHEAT GATHERED AT THE 
(L. TO R.) A NORMAL EAR; 
CORN SAWFLY, THE HESSIAN FLY, THE WHEAT MIDGE; 


In Soviet 
therein. 





** smut,” “ BLACK BALL,” OR “‘ CHIMNEY SWEEPER ” 
SEVERAL SPECIES OF THIS GENUS OF FUNGI ARE 
PARASITIC ON CULTIVATED CEREALS. THE SPECI- 
MENS SHOWN ARE OATS, THE GRAINS OF WHICH 
HAVE BEEN COMPLETELY DESTROYED BY THE PEST. 


~ oa - 
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SAME TIME 


HAS BEEN RIFLED BY SPARROWS. 





(CLAVICEPS PURPUREA) ON CULTIVATED 


ERGOT 
RYE. 
ERGOT 
MUCUS. 


INFECTED WITH 
YELLOWISH 
AND 


IN THE EAR OF RYE 

THERE EXUDES A SWEET, 

THE EAR LOSES ITS STARCH 
CEASES TO GROW. 


ART SURVIVES WAR : CARTOONS ; MUSIC ; 


HATEVER else the war has taken from us, it has not killed art, or our interest 
Among new books on various arts, priority is due to one written by a 
living master in his particular class, and remarkable for its pictorial attractions, 
namely, “ British CARTOONISTS, CARICATURISTS AND Comic ARTISTS.” 


IN ONE FIFLD: 
EARS ATTACKED BY RIBBON-FOOTED CORN-FLY, THE 
AND AN EAR WHICH 





THE STAGE. 


By David Low. 
With 8 colour Plates and 29 black-and-white Illustrations 
(Collins ; 4s. 6d.). 

There could be no more cheerful book than this to while 
away a blacked-out evening. As a contribution to that patriotic 
and beguiling series, Britain in Pictures, it fulfils admirably its 
function of interpreting the essence of British political and 
social humour, as expressed, for some two centuries, by brush, 
pencil and pen. Here we have the story of our comic and 
satirical art, from Hogarth to the present day, told by one 
of the most popular of its modern practitioners. Mr. Low 
traces the gradual changes of motive and method, and 
discusses many individual artists, their quality and technique; 
and their innovations in style or subject. Of Hogarth we read : 
“* He was the grandfather of modern cartooning. Among his 
artistic progeny were Gillray and Rowlandson, its fathers.” 
Next are recalled George Cruikshank and Richard Doyle ; 
and with the foundation of Punch in 1841 begins a long line 
of other famous names. Among the principal artists mentioned, 
of Victorian and later times, are John Leech, John Tenniel, 
Linley Sambourne, Charles Keene (“ the greatest of the British 
comic artists’), George du Maurier, Randolph Caldecott, Phil 
May, W. G. Baxter [inventor of “ Ally Sloper’), Leslie Ward 
(‘Spy ” of Vanity Fair), Harry Furniss, F. Carruthers Gould, 
Raven Hill and Bernard Partridge. 

So we arrive at the pictorial humorists of our own day, 
whose drawings are familiar to us all. As a conscientious 
chronicler, Mr. Low could hardly have overlooked his own work, 
but his allusions to it are brief and modest. He is represented 
among the colour-plates, however, by a delightful cartoon 
entitled “‘ The Past Meets the Present : Jubilee Day on Olympus,” 
in which ten political and literary celebrities, including Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bernard Shaw, are 
confronted with their youthful selves of long ago. The other 
artists accorded the distinction of colour illustration are 
Rowlandson, Caldecott, Cynicus (a caustic Scot of the ’nineties), 
Carlo Pellegrini (‘‘ Ape” of Vanity Fair), Leslie Ward, Sir 
Max Beerbohm and H. M. Bateman. 

We turn from graphic to histrionic humour in the story of 
America’s “‘ greatest romantic actor,”’ as he is called by a New 
York critic, in “‘ Joun BARRYMORE.” The Authorised Life. By 
Alma Power-Waters. Foreword by Brooks Atkinson. 
With Portrait Frontispiece (Stanley Paul ; 12s. 6d.). 
This very entertaining memoir was evidently com- 
pleted before his death, to which no reference is 
made. The biographer has obeyed his only request 
to her—‘ For God’s sake don’t whitewash me. 
Play me as I am.” That has meant a candour 
which does not extenuate his faults, but they are 
outweighed by genial and generous qualities. The 
book’s appeal lies in its frank portrayal of a vivid, 
unbridled and somewhat dissipated personality, 
full of glamour, charm and magnetism, above all 
for women. ‘‘ Jack” Barrymore was married four 
times, yet failed to secure that peaceful domesticity 
for which he is said to have had a secret passion. 
He made hosts of interesting friends, and few 
theatrical careers can provide more piquant incident 
and amusing anecdote. But it is made clear that, 
as an actor, he had a rare, if wayward, genius. 
Explaining his motives in leaving the stage for the 
screen, Mrs. Power-Waters refutes the suggestion 
that his decision was due to Bernard Shaw’s 
“ slating” (in a private letter to him) of his Hamlet 
at the Haymarket in 1925. This letter, which 
condemns his “audacity” in cutting the play 
“to ribbons,” and filling it up with “ an interpolated 
drama of your own dumb show,” is described as 
being “ one of John’s most prized possessions,” and 
is quoted in full, though elsewhere the biographer 
speaks of his “unmatched Hamlet,” and cites 
favourable notices of his daring interpretation. 

Mr. Shaw’s castigation of Barrymore for 
mutilating ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ provides a convenient stepping-stone to a 
question connected with his own dramatic work—that is, how far 
do his plays reflect the development of his political views ? This 
problem is discussed in ‘** BERNARD SHAW : ART AND SOCIALISM.” 
By E. Strauss (Gollancz; 6s.). ‘‘He has never ceased,” Mr. 
Strauss declares, “‘ to be a Socialist ; at eighty-six he is still as 
uncompromising as he was at thirty.” In support of this thesis 
many of the plays, characters and scenes are analysed, as 
indicating the trend of Mr. Shaw'’s political thought. The author 
points out that, in the later plays, women tend to become 
protagonists, while the male characters deteriorate. 

Music, of all the arts, has probably suffered least from the war, 
judging by the amount of instrumental and vocal effort broadcast 
every day and all day, not only from the studio and the concert 
platform, but also from factories and Service gatherings. Radio, 
indeed, has begotten a new generation of home-keeping audiences. 
Thousands of listeners thus stimulated will welcome a book de- 
signed to help them in self-education, entitled ‘“* Approacy to 
Music.” By Lawrence Abbott (Harrap ; 10s. 6d.). The author has 
sought to render “ art music” more intelligible, and he does it in 
a simple and companionable manner. At intervals he gives 
biographical particulars about leading composers. 

Prominent among these Old Masters of the musical art is the 
unassuming figure of one whom many regard as the greatest 
musician of them all—the “ Shakespeare” of music. His quiet 
and far from spectacular career is recorded in more detail, but 
still on a compact scale, in “ Tue Lire AND Times oF JOHANN 
SEBASTIAN Bacu.” Described and Depicted by Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon (Harrap; 6s.). Text and illustrations are in the author- 
artist’s easy and familiar style. In ome respect, at least, Bach 
resembled Shakespeare, since to him might equally be applied the 
words of Matthew Arnold's sonnet—** And thou .. . didst tread 
on earth unguess’d at.” Bach's greatness was not realised in his 
lifetime. He was of the sensitive, retiring and industrious type, 
devoid of pushfulness, and his worldly ambition was content with 
a scholastic post as cantor of a church in Leipzig. —C. E. Byes. 
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EGYPT’S 
NATURAL 
DEFENCE ZONE: 
THE QATTARA 
DEPRESSION. 


HE remarkable Qattara 
Depression forms a 
natural obstacle to an enemy 
advancing along the coast to 
Egypt, for it safeguards the 
defending army’s flank. When 
General Auchinleck retreated 
to Alamein, this almost im- 
passable desert waste was said 
to be ‘worth twenty divi- 
sions.”” Meanwhile, as the 
two armies—the Axis, under 
Marshal Rommel, and the 
Allies, under General Alex- 
ander—are wedged into the 
narrowest natural front the 
Egyptian desert affords, it 
looked at the moment like a 
deadlock. Neither side, though 
feverishly collecting reinforce- 
ments and supplies, has yet 
shown any signs of superiority 
needed to go ahead. If the 
Qattara Depression could lead 
to deployment of troops it 
would be another matter. Its 
characteristics are still in some 
doubt and both sides have 
actively reconnoitred its possi- 
bilities. It is generally believed 
that a big force would be 
bogged. Tanks could not get 
through. A mobile patrol 
would be necessarily too 
small to be dangerous. 





SPARSE DESERT WEEDS CONTRIVE TO EXIST OVER PARTS OF THIS STRANGE, LOW-LYING 
DEPRESSION. VEHICLES WHICH DO NOT KEEP TO THE FEW NARROW TRACKS ARE BOGGED. 





vo 
am 
a: 


THE QATTARA DEPRESSION: A SALT LAKE COVERING A LARGE PORTION OF THIS ALMOST IMPASSABLE AREA, SOUTH OF THE ALAMEIN FRONT, WHICH 
DEPRESSION FORMS A NATURAL OBSTACLE FOR AN ADVANCING ARMY, BEING COMPOSED OF SOFT SAND, BOGS, AND SALT FLATS. 


- 


ANOTHER VISTA OF THE DEPRESSION, WITH WEEDS AND SALT FLATS. ROUND 
THE QATTARA DEPRESSION AND BACK TO THE ALAMEIN FRONT IS NEARLY 600 MILES 
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ACHIEVEMENT, 
BY 
H. T. MORRIS, 
A.RPS. 


The eighty-seventh Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society opens 
on September 5, and will remain on view to the public until October 24, at 
16, Prince's Gate, Kensington. The exhibits are representative of all branches of 
photography——portraiture, landscapes and seascapes, natural history, photo-micro- 
graphs, colour photographs, lantern slides and stereoscopic views. Next year, the 


BIRD LIFE CAUGHT 


BY THE CAMERA. 


GREAT 
EXPECTATIONS, 
BY 
BERTRAM 
HUTCHINGS, 
F.R.P.S. 


Society will reach the ninetieth anniversary of its founding. It was on January 20, 
1853 that a public meeting was held at the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, 
to inaugurate the first Photographic Society. Sir Charles Eastlake, P.R.A., was 
its first President, and the Secretary was Roger Fenton, who became famous as 
the photographer of Crimean War scenes. In June 1853 it was announced that 

(Continued opposie. 
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AT THE R.P.S.: INTERESTING STUDIES AT 


ACTION; 
BY 
F. J. MORTIMER, 
C.B.E., F.R.P.S. 


THE AUTOCRAT; 
BY 
P. LEWIS YOUNG, 
A.R.P.S. 


Continued. | 

Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort had consented 

Society. Previous to the formation of the new Photographic Society, ‘‘ The January 11, 

Illustrated London News,”’ which reached its centenary on May 14 this year, had depicting ‘* The Soirée of Photographers,"’ held by invitation of the Society of Arts 
informative At this Soirée, no fewer than eight hundred photographs were on view The 


done a great deal to foster interest in photography, by publishing 
articles and illustrations dealing with the subject, and by advising its readers | occasion was, in fact, the first photographic exhibition ever held in England. 


to become patrons of the where to buy cameras, working material and instruction books. In its issue of 
1853, ‘ The Illustrated London News’ reproduced an engraving 
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LIEUT. J. LOWTHER. 
Among those killed in the tragic flying accident 
in which the Duke of Kent lost his life was 
Lieut. John Lowther, R.N.V.R., grandson and 
heir to Lord Ullswater. Mr. Lowther had been 
the Duke’s secretary for many years. 


Sept. 5, 1942 


DR. JULIAN S. HUXLEY. 
Dr. Julian Huxley has resigned the secretary- 
ship of the Zoological Society of London and 
also membership of the Council. He expresses 
regret “that there no longer exists a measure 
of mutual confidence and general agreement’ 


between himself and Council. 
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¢ TURKISH AIR FORCE CADETS TRAIN H THE R. TURKISH MEN, TRAINING 


AS BOMBER PILOTS, CHAT WITH A BRITISH PILOT AT THE STATION. 


A number of men from the Turkish Air Force are over in this country for training as bomber 

and fighter pilots with the Royal Air Force. They are taught navigation, gunnery and radio 

operating, and when they pass out they will be able to take over any position in an air crew 

in their own country. These men are very nm, and many show exceptional aptitude, earning 
the praise of their instructors. 


P.O. THE HON. M. STRUTT. 
Pilot Officer Strutt, son of Lord Belper and 
brotner of the Duchess of Norfolk, was also 
killed in the Duke of Kent's plane. He was 
twenty-eight, and took the place of Squadron 
Leader D. J. Ferguson in the Duke’s suite. 


——— 


MR. L. HANNEN. 
The late senior partner in the firm of Christie, 
Manson and Woods, a well-known Cambridge 
oar, died on August 24. When Mr. Hannen 
retired nearly four years ago he had fifty years’ 
association with the famous auction-rooms. 


——— 


THE IRAQ QOL ING THE EX-PRIME MINISTER, RASCHID ALI 
EL GAILANI, GREETS HIS NEW MASTER. RIBBENTROP (LEFT) LOOKS ON. 


Raschid Ali, who, as Prime Minister of Iraq, fled the country when the British forces marched 
in, has been reported recently as having arrived in Berlin, where he attended a conference with 
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THE POPULAR RUSSIAN WRITER AND WELL-KNOWN JOURNALIST, 
WITH RED ARMY MEN AT THE FRONT. 


Ilya Ehrenburg, the well-known Soviet author and journalist, is pictured here talking to soldiers 

of the Army at the front. He is frequently quoted in the British Press, and some of his 

Hitler and Ribbentrop. This new name on a long list of Quislings may be an important work has been translated into English. The magnificent fight which our Russian allies have put 

pawn in the game Hitler hopes to play in the Middle East. That the Fiihrer dreams of further up for the last fourteen months is an inspiration to any journalist, and their new offensive action 
conquests in the Caucasus, Iraq and Iran is obvious, and thus Raschid Ali has his uses. ‘ on various fronts makes heartening reading. 


ra ILYA EHRENBURG, 
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NEW OFFICE FOR LORD ud Sale ’ (a aro ae NEW +» MIDDLE EAST: MAJOR- 
DEPUTY MINISTER OF STATE es = AL R. L. MCCREERY. 


Major-General McCreery, whose appointment as 
Chief of General Staff, Middle East, in succession 
to Lieut.-General T. W. Corbett, was announced 
recently, is forty-four and a cavalryman who, 
like several others, quickly took to Royal 
Armou Corps tactics. Since the spring he 
has been adviser on armoured fighting vehicles 
at G.H 1... Middle East 


f THE NEW C.-IN-C., MIDDLE EAST, AND THE NEW G.O.C., 
i GENERAL ALEXANDER (LEFT) WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL MONTGOMERY. 
| This recent picture of our new Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, and the G.O.C., Eighth Army, 
will carry Cabinet rank, but Lord Moyne will ; shows General the Hon. Sir Harold Alexander with Lieut.-General B. L. Mon Since these 
not be a member of the War Cabinet. He | mew Commanders have taken over, the lull in Egypt continues, broken only opera 
was formerly Financial Secretary to the 4 and activity by our bombers and fighter-bombers. This lull, however, is not expected to last 


Lord Moyne, 


lately Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and Leader of the House of Lords, 
has been aopemes to assist Mr. Casey in Cairo 


EIGHTH ARMY: 


as Deputy Minister of State. This new office 


MOY NE: 
IN CAIRO. 
i 
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Treasury and later Minister of Kericutture. much longer, with both sides strongly reinforced with men and equipment. 
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The “Great” Coat for 
the Man at Sea 


OR weather, for warmth, 
for life protection or 

for sheer style on shore the 
Vitabuoy is the one great- 
coat for every Officer of the 
Navyor the Merchant Navy. 
The Vitabuoy is Waterproof 
. « Gale-proof .. the Tropal 
interlining has been ren- 
dered completely flame- 
proof, and it is four times 
warmer than any woollen 
coat and a quarter of the 
weight. It has six times the 
buoyancy of cork. In short, 
it is the all-purpose coat 
for the all-purpose wearer. 


* The Vitabuoy is guaranteed to 

keep the wearer afloat, upright, 
for at least 72 hours, conscious 
or otherwise. 


| --Vitabuoy 


Regd. Trade Mark. 


\ a LIFE-SAVING COAT 
%. The Vitabuoy is a smartly cut service 
os greatcoat in two-fold Egyptian Navy 
Cotton Gabardine, triple proofed but interlined with “ Tropal,” which is four 
times warmer than wool and only one quarter the weight. The coat is 
guaranteed to support in water five times the weight of an average man for ut 
least 72 hours. Sizes : Small, Medium and Large, 6 Gns. Plus Purchase Tax, 
12/6. (Hood, if required, 17/6. Plus Purchase Tax, 3/6). POST FREE. 
itters, all Austin Reed’s branches and principal stores throughout 


VITABUOY PRODUCTS, LTD., Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E.1. 
lephone : Bishopsgate 6565. 
Send remittance as above and state height and chest measurements. 











Fieto ConsoLiDATED 
Aircrart SERVICES vs 


SIDIARY MPANIES 


TOLLERTON AIRCRAFT SERVICES LTD. 
FIELD AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS & EQUIPMENT LTD. 


REPAIR « MAINTENANCE 


AIRCRAFT - ENGINES : INSTRUMENTS 
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WHEREVER MAN DOES # MAN'S 
TAL ALOE 
TRC ANAT 
OR PEACE, STEEL /4@P TUBES WILL BE 
FOUND AT SOME Y Ani POINT 


@) TUBE INVESTMENTS LTO- STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE - BIRMINGHAM 
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WHEN A GERMAN 


Sept 5, 1942 


FIGHTER-PILOT BALES OUT OF AN “F.W.190.” 


Drawn BY our SpeciaL Artist G. H. Davis. 








TO PILOT'S SEAT 








A * BACK TYPE PARACHUTE PACK FORMING CUSHIONED BACK 


@ = OINGHY PACK FORMING SEAT CUSHION 
C ® COMPRESSED AIR. INFLATING CYLINDER .O* OINGHY PACK WEBBING 
(1) - SPLIT TUBE IN WHICH COCKPIT COVER SLIDES.(2)-WIMNOING PINION 
FOR, OPENING AND CLOSING COVER (3)-RACK 44>COVER Jernesens 
a sate CUE wap 





HOW HIS PARACHUTE PACK IS HARNESSED, AND HOW IT AND HIS RUBBER DINGHY ARE OPERATED. 


the hood clear. At the same time he will, if he can, turn his machine on to its 
back before falling clear, when the pulling of a ripcord lets out a pilot parachute, 
which pulls the main ‘chute after it. “Quick-release gear is provided for shedding 
the parachute on landing. Special fastenings attached to the harness webbing are 


In“ The Illustrated London News ” of August 29, we published detailed drawings showing 
how the cockpit hood of a Focke-Wulf ‘* F.W.190"' can be mechanically jettisoned by an 
explosive charge, enabling the pilot to bale out quickly. This week our artist shows 
what happens after he has baled out. Chief difference between the rescue gear of R.A.F. 
pilots and pilots of the Lu/twaffe is that, whereas the parachute and dinghy of the 
R.A.F. form a combined seat for the pilot, the parachute pack of the German pilot 
is carried on his back, the dinghy alone forming a seat. The dinghy, if the pilot 
comes down into the sea, can be instantly ripped open and, by a turn of the screw 
on the compressed-air cylinder, inflated in a few seconds. If the pilot is forced 
to bale out, he operates the hood-jettisoning mechanism, and the slip-stream blows 


pushed into a circular metal plate and held in position by spring-loaded studs. The 
pilot turns the knob in the circular plate and gives it a sharp blow, which instantly 
releases the harness. In addition to their parachute and dinghy, German pilots also 
wear either a flotation collar (similar to our ‘Mae Wests") or a coat that will 
keep them aflcat while getting ready their dinghy. It is, in short, a well-thought 
out system to enable the pilot to land safely whether on land or sea. 
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Look after 
your tyres 
— they may 
be the last 
youll get. 


JUST A matter of a minute or two, 
a question really of remembering 
to do it. But remember this: one 
small piece of glass (and there's still 
plenty about) can eat its way through a 
tread in no time. Which are you more willing 
to give up —a few moments of your time now 
and then, or your car? For, if once you lose your 
tyres you've lost your car....... 


The golden rules of tyre preservation : 


y Check pressures accu- Check wheel align- Avoid hitting the 
rately and often. ment. kerb. 

2 Change running posi- Have your brakes ad- & Remove stones and 

tion of tyres every justed. glass from the treads. 


2,000 miles— 
and don’t for- 
get your spare. 










THE FINEST TYRES. MADE 
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GORDON’S ORANGE AND LEMON GINS 
Bottles 22/6 
GORDON’S SHAKER COCKTAILS 
Bottles 16/6 
These prices apply to Gt, Britain and N. Ireland 
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Gin DISTILLERS. tonoon She largest gin distillers in the wotld 


wing 





For those who smoke for 
pleasure and not from habit 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


20 for 2/- 














if the progress of civilisation 
means anything, it means that 
what few could have Yesterday 
many can have Tomorrow. 
Our plans are on the side 
of progress. Boulton & Paul 
products are destined to 


reach an ever-widening circle. 








For Garden Shelters, Greenhouses 
and Buildings of every kind— 
remember - - - + + = = 
Boulton & Paul, Ltd., Norwich 


BOULTON & PAUL____ 
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For 120 years the same 
family have jealously 
guarded the 

tradition that 





Also M.L. Liqueur Whisky !2 years old. 


WEXe ATV EWAS 
ote er, im, Ate 3@ 6 


, ri j / , 
( slahlished 1820 





Chas. Mackinlay & Co., Distillers, Leith, Scotland. 














(_THE NEW SOLIGNUM HAs. 
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A LOVELY FLOOR LIKE THIS 
IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


But you must ask for the New Solignum Floor Stain. You will 


then get a very pleasing effect with the minimum of effort— 
because Solignum Floor Stain dries with a half-polished finish. 
A few gentle rubs and an occasional dusting and 
you will have a perfect floor. In days like these 
Be a EA 
iu 
MS | X| i 
A 


this labour saving floor stain should prove a great 
F 
The new SOLIGNUM floor stain Ze 





Send a Post Card for full particulars and 
name of nearest Stockist to department H.23. 








boon to the busy housewife. 
SOLIGNUM LTD., DONINGTON HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 y, 
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: Host 


leads the 
steady opinion of 


the North 


\CE OF THE NOp 
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Ask for it at your Club, 


Library or Newsagent 
Y.P.4 














VANTELLA snirrts 


WITH 


“VAN HEUSEN couars 


Supplies are limited but they are 
worth searching for. 
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Tri-an 
Toys 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS _ 
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ioeant 
MODEL AEROPLANES 


PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them —__ 
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LINES BROS LTD 





mek tere). | 
































WARTIME IDEAS to 
ASSIST PRODUCTION 


we eR variety of work is performed by women 




















trained in the factory. Operators are shown here using a 
centre lathe which turns the angle on the differential gear. 
FOR DETAILS OF THIS AND OTHER SCHEMES, APPLY TO 


GUY MOTORS LIMITED 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS 


WOLVERHAMPTON 











aT at sue tails ites 
i QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 


In normal times the best shops 
have 777 Supplies are, however 
now strictly limited 

\ t 

Voaistar coats in epproved styies 
ore available for all branches 


of the Serv es 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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For conspicuous economy |) 422.25." 


into the mouth, says a Turkish 


proverb . . . Anyone could 

put a fruit-drink label on a 

bottle but that does not 
make it Kia-Ora. 





























Hot water and Wright's get them 
really clean again—not only get 











rid of the dirt but condition the The order of the Good Biscuit as gd. a Ib. and that’s the clever 
skin against infection too. Liquor goes to Peek Frean. For here are housewife’s idea of economy— 
Carbonis Detergens—the anti- biscuits that are unchanged in the best possible value at the least 
septic commended by skin that quality for which Peek possible price. Of course, Peck 
specialists —is the secret of this Frean are famous, yet cost far less Frean’s are not always easy toget. 
extracoupon value. It puts the safe- than you think. You can get But trust your regular supplier 
guard into the soap. So gently too! Peek Frean’s biscuits for as little and he’ll give you a fair share. 





} € .)  ] | | 
ok Lemon - Orange + Grapefruit 


Coal Tar Soap BISCUITS ee ee. oe Lime Juice Cordial 2/6 | 


b One tablet — one coupon Orange Barley, Lemon Barley 2/3 
10; 74d. per tablet (purchase tax included) 























OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! THE NEED IS URGENT. 















There is no 
‘Safer’ 
Place 


CCAHWIBIB 


1818-1942 


Here are the most 
Delicious Sandwiches 
Patum Peperium ‘ the Gentleman’s ‘Relish,” 
most delicious of , all savouries, the ideal 
spread for Sandwiches. Its unique tlavour 
makes the perfect Sandwich for all occasions 
on toast, too, it is equally delightful. For 
Convalescents, this lovely savoury is excellent 
for restoring the jaded appetite. 


Osborn's 
PATUM PEPERIUM 


Also ask for OSBORN’S Anchovy Paste, OSBORN’S 
Savoury Sauce and OSBORN’S Anchovy Specialities 
Be sure you get OSBORN’S, Still 
prices, Obtainable from all the best Grocers, . 
Every endeavour will be made to meet all demands. 
cannot supply direct to the public 

Send for FREE RECIPE BOOK to Dept. I.L.N, 


C. OSBORN & CO., LTD., LONDON, N.16 
(Eat. 1828 Suppliers toArmy. Naryand Atr Force Institutions, 


OVERSEAS. 
SHIPPING 


When you call at 
HALIFAX 
Nova Scotia 


SAINT JOHN 


New Brunswick 


MONTREAL 


Quebec or 


' VANCOUVER 





lie 
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NOW MORE THAN EVER 
CHILDREN NEED 


SINCE 1858 . British Columbia 


British Consols 
or "EX PORT " (aquotuce peper) From / WHOLE WHEAT AND MALT 
Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices < aN tes BREAD 
2 












"In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 


MONTCOMiME EC COLTS (\@8RON Ci atcow 




















TOBACCOS AND 
CIGARETTES 








MACDONALD’S SCOTLAND’S HARDEST WOVEN CLOTH 
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NIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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